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Institutional Creed 


To consider your department of the greatest importance, 
but to keep it clearly within the bounds of the general institu- 
tion procedure and to ask for it no privileges or concession that 
every other department might not have, is INSTITUTIONAL 
JUSTICE. 

To give your duty hours fully and energetically — to be 
prompt in your coming and going — to count your time off duty 
strictly to the minute and to be on duty the full number of days 
exclusive of vacations, is INSTITUTIONAL FAITHFULNESS. 

To keep your temper under control; to see the other side 
of the question as well as your own; to be just even to merci- 
fulness (not merely to say you are) and to smile is INSTITU- 
TIONAL HAPPINESS. 

To say only what you know to be so; to stretch it not one 
iota; to put no false emphasis on it, is INSTITUTIONAL 
TRUTHFULNESS. 

To remember always that you are working for the great 
cause that the institution stands for; to not only speak well 
but to think well of your fellow employes of every grade; to 
stand up for their good qualities through thick and thin; to 
encourage much and blame only when blame is inevitable and 
then in a constructive manner only, and to hold the “cause” 
above all personal consideration, that is INSTITUTIONAL 
LOYALTY. 

To build ever so patiently and when your house is finished 
to have it blown down, then to smile and build again, using 
your past experiences to make the new structure more perfect, 
is INSTITUTIONAL EFFICIENCY. 

To know that all of these things apply to yourself and let 
that concern you, without thinking of how it applies to some 
one else, is COMMON SENSE. 


* Many years ago Professor Johnstone wrcte this creed for his fellow-workers. 
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The Clinical Point Of View In Education* 


R. A. BROTEMARKLE, PH.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Education is one of our oldest professions; clinical psy- 
chology is one of, if not the, youngest profession. However, for 
modern education today and tomorrow, no other profession 
seems quite so basic and essential. While the art of education 
is dependent upon all fields of human knowledge for its curricu- 
lar content and must coordinate its efforts with the purposes, 
procedures and methods of many arts, sciences and professions, 
its own basic procedures and methods stem from the psycholo- 
gical point of view which it accepts and practices. It cannot be 
otherwise. Psychology is the study of human behavior; edu- 
cation is the art of training the human in that behavior most 
adequate to the life-situation in which he lives and reacts. 


It is self-evident that the above facts indicate that the most 
important single item in the educational process is the human 
individual, the student. Trite as it may sound to some, the fact 
remains that the most comprehensive curricular content, the 
most challenging teacher with the most adequate paraphernalia 
(buildings, books, techniques and even gadgets) is useless 
without the presence of the human individual, the student. Nor 
is it enough to say somewhat smugly, “Education is student or 
pupil centered.” It is necessary to mean something very spe- 
cific by such a statement. It is my thought that clinical psy- 
chology gives meaning to this statement. 

But first a word about education. It would be presumptu- 
ous on my part to attempt to bring any broad discussion of 
education to the educational group. I wish only to bring back 
to mind the breadth and depth of education’s demand upon psy- 
chology today. By way of contrast, education in its early be- 
ginnings was characterized by a marked “limitedness”; today, 
education is characterized by an amazing “limitless-ness.” For 
years, education, even in modern times was “limited” in curricu- 


* Reprinted from Bulletin No. 23 of the Association of the Children’s Clinic, New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Glassboro. 
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lar content for a small number of highly-selected students, and 
activated by a restricting speculative psychology dominated by 
the philosophies of earlier years. 


Today education is limited in curricular content only by 
what man has not discovered at this precise moment in time, 
limited in student population only to the unborn. Tomorrow’s 
newborn will be in nursery school in a few months, and limited 
in psychological foundation only by the still unsummarized and 
unverified research being done or yet to be done. Today, edu- 
cation is the birthright of every citizen, actually a legal require- 
ment, a socio-economic vocational demand, pursued from the 
cradle to the grave, from nursery school, through the grades, 
college, professional school, adult education, to the special train- 
ing of the aged for their retiring years. What does such an 
educational program expect of the psychologist working in its 
midst? 


During the last twenty-five years these workers have been 
known as “school psychologists.” The description of the train- 
ing required for state certification as a “school psychologist” 


reveals much of this demand. I might discuss many details 
from a special issue of the Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
Vol. VI-No. 4, July-August 1942, in which a series of articles 
discuss the work of the school psychologist. You may wish to 
refer to it. However, I have outlined these demands as you 
and I see them daily in actual school work. Administrators, 
teachers, parents and pupils insistently demand the following 
services of “school psychologists”; the measurement and an- 
alysis of abilities or aptitudes; the measurement and analysis 
of the learning procedures and study habits; the measurement 
and analysis of achievement and proficiency; the measurement 
and analysis of various patterns of mental, emotional, physical 
or motor, and social behavior; the interpretation of the findingss 
of tests, interviews and other forms of case studies; the inte- 
gration of the many varied and detailed factors in behavior 
into a total pattern of individual adjustment; cooperation in, 
direction of, and more frequently the carrying on of, remedial 
teaching and training toward the total rehabilitation, adjust- 
ment or development of adequate behavior; educational guid- 
ance, vocational guidance, personal guidance; construction of 
Special testing techniques for new and emerging reaction pat- 
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terns; research to sustain the reliability and validity of tech- 
niques and procedures; follow-up studies to check, correct, and 
redirect the developing pattern of individual behavior; and last, 
but greatest of all, to contribute to the basic understanding of 
the fundamental and guiding principles of education itself. 

And now as to the part clinical psychology has contributed, 
and is contributing to this active program. What is clinical 
psychology? I doubt if I can do better than to read directly 
my statement written in the Introduction to “Clinical Psychol- 
ogy: Studies in Honor of Lightner Witmer.” 

“Psychological literature reveals a general lack of a spe- 
cific definition of clinical psychology. To date the field has 
been denoted largely by the statements of procedures and re- 
sults in case studies, by studies of specific groups of individual 
cases, by analyses of specific mental abilities and test proced- 
ures, or by the presentation of methods, record forms, and 
standards. The result has been the defining of clinical psychol- 
ogy in terms of the institutional background in which it thrives. 
Procedures, methods, records, case studies, and standards alike 
have been based upon the clientele of the clinic, which in many 
instances has remained fixed over a long period in some spe- 
cialized phase of the continually broadening field. 

“It has been an ever-increasing breadth of activity that 
has marked the work of the Clinic at Pennsylvania. The slow 
growth of its usefulness, based always on adequate experimen- 
tation, analysis, and standardization has made its institutional 
definition of marked significance. 

“Limited at first by its testing equipment to a few sensory 
and ‘performance’ tests, it was largely dominated by psycho- 
metric results in the physical and motor areas. Slowly ex- 
panding its efforts in the study of the retarded and the mentally 
defective, the problems of the primary-school levels, the sec- 
ondary school levels, the college-adult levels, speech defects, 
behavior problems, vocational interests and adjustment, and 
personality problems, perforce the Department has striven to 
go far beyond the limitations of psychometrics—the devising 
of tests and techniques of measuring reaction patterns and ca- 
pacities of human beings—and has grounded itself upon the 
post-analytical diagnosis of the individual. It has added to the 
quantitative results of psychometrics the qualitative analysis 
and integration of diagnostic procedure. It has made its di- 
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agnosis an indicative prognosis of future performance. As 
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Witmer constantly states, ‘Every diagnosis is also a prognosis’. 


If I may make bold to epitomize the resulting definition of 
clinical psychology from the viewpoint of the Clinic, I should 
state: Clinical psychology is the art which studies and applies 
itself to the inter-organized patterns of behavior in the human 
individual. Gathering its materials and techniques primarily 
from psychology, it also deals with the materials of education, 
the medical sciences, the social sciences, and all factors which 
influence individual personality, and is based upon the results of 
scientific research in human personeering. Its methodology is 
the analysis of the competencies, efficiencies, and proficiencies 
of the individual through clinical diagnoses, tests, and diagnos- 
tic teaching. It proceeds through the post-analytical diagnosis 
of the human personality to the prognosis of the future per- 
formance of the individual. Its outcome is the accomplishment 
of the highest level of individual perfectibility through the cor- 
rective, directive, preventative, and creative production of pat- 
terns of preferred behavior in the integration of human per- 
sonality. 


The Department has been a severe critic of the trend in 
clinical psychology which led to the general use of group tests. 
Recognizing that the group test is definitely detrimental to the 
specific clinical analysis of individual ability, it has persisted 
in only a slight use of group tests for such assistance as they 
may be in giving the quantitative distributive rank of the in- 
dividual in his group, and has striven to make such analyses 
of internal test reaction as are now and then possible in group 
tests. The trend of the Department has been specifically clin- 
ical. It has proceeded to the development of individual test 
techniques, which, in the hands of experienced clinicians, allow 
for a detailed analysis of internal and external test reactions 
and the specific integration of inter-organized patterns of be- 
havior in a clinical diagnosis and prognosis. 


Witmer has clearly defined the activity of clinical psychol- 
ogy in the development of personality in a single word, “per- 
soneering.” In his analysis of the problem of human conduct 
he has emphasized the “corrective,” “preventative,” “directive,” 
and “creative” phases in the “production of preferred patterns 
of human behavior or personality.” Such specific terms are 
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sufficiently definitive to characterize the activities of the new 
profession of clinical psychologist. 

The specific details of function which characterize the ac- 
tivities of the Clinic, as the writer has frequently said, may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) “To make an analysis of individual reaction patterns and 
capacities.” 

(2) “To discover the etiology of these patterns and capacities.” 

(3) “To interpret the integration of their inter-organization in 
individual behavior.” 

(4) “To study the adjustment of the individual on the basis of 
the above.” 

(5) “To outline methods and detail procedures of readjust- 
ment.” 

(6) “To recommend, assist with, or on occasion, to direct the 
application of these methods.” 


Fifty years have passed and I am sure you will pardon 
what I will be so bold as to call justifiable pride in making some 
brief reference to the historical side of this discussion. 

Lightner Witmer, now Emeritus Professor of Psychology, 
founded the Psychological Clinic in 1896. In the volume pre- 
viously referred to, Provost Penniman said: “There had been 
work in psycho-physics beginning in 1886, and laboratory 
courses in the subject, and the appointment of a Professor of 
Psychology in charge of the laboratory January 1, 1889, mak- 
ing the laboratory the oldest in continuous existence in the 
United States at an educational institution. It was not until 
1896, just ten years after the beginning of instruction in 
psycho-physics that the clinic or laboratory of applied psy- 
chology was added, thus making accessible the help of psychol- 
ogy in the solution of problems relating to abnormal or sub- 
normal children.” 

Education, and education in New Jersey, played its part 
in this beginning. In March of 1896, Margaret T. Maguire, a 
teacher in the Camden Public Schools, brought to Dr. Witmer 
his first clinical case, a “chronic bad speller.” One may say 
that the history of these fifty years might be epitomized as 
follows: “In 1896, a case of bad spells; in 1946 a spell of bad 
cases.” For in 1946, with the demands of education, business, 
industry, social agencies, remedial and custodial institutions, 
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mental hygiene agencies, correctional institutions and agencies, 
hospitals (particularly the Veterans Administration neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals) clinical psychology is one of the three 
most under-manned professions in the country. Witness the 
expanded program of training in our universities, colleges and 
interne agencies throughout the entire country! 

Witmer’s original pronouncements of the basic principles 
of clinical psychology during the summer of 1896, a tribute to 
his keen and comprehensive analysis of the field, still gives us 
the guiding principle or basic contribution of clinical psychol- 
ogy, the post-analytical diagnosis, based upon individual case 
study, and its essentially qualitative interpretation of findings. 

The qualitative point-of-view, basic to clinical psychology, 
was no mere accident. It was the deliberate approach deter- 
mined by post-analytical diagnosis. True, Witmer and his early 
students had few standardized quantitative tests or techniques 
available. However, since the early days these and myriad 
others have developed literally thousands of test techniques 
productive of quantitative measures or scores. The usefulness 
of these techniques has increased, and will continue to increase. 
However, it is most significant to note that this usefulness has 
and will increase not alone upon the basis of more reliable 
quantifications, but upon the sound qualitative interpretation of 
clinical psychology in its application of these techniques to 
human behavior. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the significance of the quali- 
tative point-of-view by a brief discussion of measures or scores. 
We find three specific types of scores, commonly called “raw” 
scores, “positional” scores and “functional” scores. 

The raw score is our most specific form of quantitative 
measure. A raw score is the numerical proportion of the as- 
signed task accomplished by an individual, with or without 
limit of time. It tells us one thing, and nothing more. It tells 
us what amount of work the individual did. I frequently tell 
my students to put a period after that statement, and a big one. 
That ends it. That is the usefulness of the raw score. Its 
abuse by continued estimate, elucidation, guesswork and pre- 
diction is one of the greatest stumbling blocks to the applica- 
tion of psychology to human activity. 

The positional score is our most specific form for the state- 
ment of status or standing. It, too, is quantitative. It arises 
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from the collection of many raw scores into a representative 
sample or distribution of the individuals to whom the specific 
case is comparable, such as others of his age, grade, or work 
level. When his raw score is located in the distribution, we 
have a variety of positional ratings which are commonly em- 
ployed, such as his quintile, decile, percentile, sigma or standard 
score, each giving in its own way the position of the individual 
in the group and indicating the number superior and inferior 
to him. That is the usefulness of the positional score. Its 
abuse by continued estimate, elucidation, guesswork and pre- 
diction is one of the confusions constantly hindering the appli- 
cation of psychology to human behavior. 


You will note that neither the raw score, nor the positional 
score, gives any indication of how the individual reacts in the 
test procedure: how he did, what he did. And yet, how the 
mind and body go about accomplishing its reactions is the most 
significant aspect of human behavior. How otherwise can we 
really understand human reactions? 


The functional score is the result of our analysis and judg- 
ment concerning how one does react in any given situation. It 
is interpretative; it is qualitative; it is descriptive; but it is 
not quantitative. On rare occasions, the necessary analysis 
may be aided by analysis of the test technique; most frequently 
it is noted only on the basis of time and energy-consuming ob- 
servation of every act of the individual during the testing sit- 
uation. This is the essence of individual or clinical psycholo- 
gical case study. 


An illustration. Two pupils take a test in simple arithme- 
tic procedures. Each has a raw score of 80 out of 100 pos- 
sible score points. They have the same raw score, they have 
done the same amount. Necessarily they have the same posi- 
tional score; let us say they are at a decile status of the 9th 
decile. Ten percent of individuals can do more than they can, 
eighty percent will do less. You have a job involving the use 
of arithmetic. You cannot secure the services of superior in- 
dividuals. You do not want inferior workers, so you take your 
choice of one of these two. But which one? You say it makes 
no difference, they are the same, they have the same scores. 
Your abuse of the raw and positional score can cause you un- 
ending difficulties. We must go beyond these scores; but how? 
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Well, it is true that an analysis of the test papers shows 
that one individual did eight problems correctly and made no 
attempt at the other two problems, and that the other individ- 
ual attempted all ten problems, did eight correctly and had 
careless errors in two problems. You may immediately decide 
you prefer slower, accurate work, as against faster work with 
the same accuracy, but including errors, and you hire the first 
individual. 

But, let us go further. During the testing situation, I 
noted that the first individual was a stolid confident worker, 
who without undue effort and without disturbance to himself 
or others, moved on slowly and accurately in his work; the 
second individual was excitable, working under great stress of 
effort, disturbed himself and others near him with his speed 
and hasty reactions. Knowing more about how the individuals 
work, as an employer you are more certain than before which 
of the individuals you want in your office. For while arithmetic 
work may be the job you want done, it is only a part of the 
total consideration of the whole personality in a job using arith- 
metic procedures among and with other personalities in your 
office group. 

But these individuals are in school and you are their 
teacher. Your purpose is to help them develop the most ef- 
fective level of arithmetic work of which each is capable. Now 
what? You know both pupils have some degree of numeral or 
computational aptitude or ability. But how much? I know 
of no testing device by which the answer may be secured. With 
his first case, Dr. Witmer employed what has since been called 
“clinical diagnostic teaching.” He proceeded to teach the in- 
dividual and observe his ability, learning capacity, and arrived 
at a post-analytical diagnosis of capacity. 

Let me suggest some of the things you may need to know 
about the individual in order to reach an accurate conclusion. 


1. What is his physical energy production level? 

2. At what rate can he employ his energy most effectively? 

3. What is his learning capacity and rate? 

4. What motor or physical factors aid or deter his perform- 
ance? 
What emotional reactions enhance or inhibit his work? 
What social attitudes motivate his production? 
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These and other factors may be involved in his work. The 
whole personality does arithmetic, not some small sector of the 
person’s mind and body. You may secure some partial an- 
swer to your problems by use of certain test techniques and 
raw scores and positional scores; but ultimately you must de- 
pend upon the analytical qualitative point of view of clinical 
psychology to find your answer and means of putting these 
answers to work. 

Time consuming? Yes! Energy consuming? Yes! Costly 
by every form of estimate? Yes! But if education is to meet 
its responsibility to the individual, this is the point of view 
which must determine its program and procedures today and 
tomorrow. 
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Annual Report Of The Research Department* 


EpGAR A. DOLL, PH.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, 
New Jersey 


STAFF 


F. Parker Davis, Jr., Ph.D. University of Texas, resigned 
as Chief Clinician to accept appointment as Assistant Dean of 
Men, Rutgers University. 

S. Roy Heath, Jr., A. B. Princeton University, resigned as 
Research Psychologist to continue graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Harold S. Danenhower, A. B. Rutgers University, accepted 
appointment as Research Psychologist. During the year Mr. 
Danenhower pursued graduate work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and also completed the requirements for the M. Sc. 
degree at Rutgers University. Following Dr. Lassner’s resig- 
nation he assumed the duties of Senior Clinical Psychologist. 

Rudolph Lassner, Ph.D. University of Vienna, accepted ap- 
pointment as Clinical Psychologist, and later assumed the duties 
of Senior Clinical Psychologist. He resigned to accept appoint- 
ment as Senior Clinical Psychologist at the Guidance Clinic at 
Richmond, California. 

Patricia Corcoran, M.A. University of Wisconsin, accepted 
appointment as Research Intern for the academic year. At the 
close of the year she was appointed to a graduate assistantship 
at the University of Iowa. 

Robert Cassel, M.A. University of Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed Research Intern for the current academic year. 

William Timmerman, graduate student University of Penn- 
sylvania, was appointed Research Intern for the current aca- 
demic year. 

Mrs. Florence Matlack continued as Director’s Secretary, 
and Mrs. Grace Snyder as Clinic Secretary and Librarian. 


RESEARCH 


ETIOLOGY. Before leaving the Department Mr. Heath com- 
pleted a series of about thirty extensive case studies to obtain 


* For the year September 1946 to September 1947, approximately. 
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clinical material for research on the endogenous - exogenous 
etiological concept and the relation thereto of motor aptitude 
and mental pattern. A variety of procedures such as interview 
and observation, psychometric tests, the Oseretsky motor scale, 
and projective techniques, were used for differential symptom- 
complex diagnosis. This project included a continuation of 
previous work of the Department on the preparation of a score 
card for distinguishing between endogenous and exogenous 
symptomatology. Mr. Heath and Mr. Danenhower prepared the 
first draft of a tentative manual for using this etiological score 
card. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MATURITY. Mr. Danenhower completed a 
study of menstrual periodicity in feeble-minded women and 
girls which was submitted as a master’s dissertation at Rutgers 
University. This study included evidence on menarche, period- 
icity, and menopause. The data were also related to grade of 
mental deficiency, etiological classification and behavior prob- 
lems. In general the results of this investigation showed no 
relation of menstrual histories to the related influences under 
investigation, thereby suggesting the important conclusion that 
the physiological processes involved are not significantly related 
to the concept of mental deficiency as a generalized tendency 
toward constitutional hypoplasia. 


OSERETSKY SCALE. Dr. Lassner prepared an annotated bib- 
liography for the Oseretsky scale of motor proficiency covering 
about forty-five titles in various languages. Unfortunately we 
were unable to obtain the references to original Russian sources. 
This bibliography has been accepted for publication by the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology. 


Mr. Cassel has begun work on the adaptation and stan- 
dardization of the Oseretsky scale. This project is designed 
to improve the examining procedure, apparatus and scoring in 
order to simplify administration of the scale and to clarify 
related variables. 


AUTISM. Miss Corcoran prepared a number of research 
case studies on particular children, exploring the efficacy of 
various clinical procedures. In particular she concentrated on 
a group of atypical pupils suggestive of the category of autism 
as described by Leo Kanner, that is, subjects with extreme emo- 
tional interference to behavior. 
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CLINIC 


The work of the clinic during the year has showed a larger 
emphasis on service than in former years. This is partly be- 
cause of the limited research program in relation to size and 
changes of staff during the year, as well as the desire of the 
Institution for a more active service program. There has also 
been considerable emphasis cn counselling procedures, the eval- 
uation of a number of difficult cases, and an attempt to build 
up the casework procedures to higher levels of professional 
competence. Frequent clinic staff meetings were held supple- 
mented by individual conference and instruction. 

A survey was completed on the status of our population 
in respect to a number of variables. A complete transcript of 
summary card data for all pupils was prepared for the Chil- 
dren’s Office as an improvement to the pupil accounting system 
there. Assistance was given at Children’s Meetings and to the 
Committee on Admissions regarding admission classification 
and termination policies. 

Dr. P. A. Ruggieri of Vineland was for a brief period a vis- 
iting member of the staff and conducted neurological examina- 
tions of most of the subjects included in the Heath study on 
etiology and symptomatology. 

A Maico audiometer was purchased during the year for the 
more accurate measurement of hearing diabilities. 

The caseload for the year shows a total of approximately 
482 examinations distributed about equally throughout the ex- 
amining members of the staff. Of these 53 were admissions, 
69 dismissals, 211 reexaminations, 103 progress and memoran- 
dum reports, 19 special cases, and 27 consultations. In addi- 
tion, 113 applications for admission were evaluated. The con- 
sultation cases included a number of persons receiving repeated 
examinations and counselling service. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


During the year the initial draft of the book manuscript 
on “The Measurement of Social Competence” was completed. 
This involved particularly the completion of Chapters 14 and 
15, and the initial revision of the copy including preparation 
of Table of Contents, Table of Tables and Graphs, and prelim- 
inary index. These final chapters involved the preparation of 
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about 20 case histories for the chapter on clinical applications 
of the scale and the abstract review of about 60 experimenial 
studies for the chapter on exploratory validation. This first 
draft of the manuscript was submitted to the prospective pub- 
lishers, the Educational Test Bureau, prior to proceeding with 
final editing. It remains to accomplish this final editing and 
to add such additional matter as bibliography, cross references, 
index, illustrations and graphs, and various oddments. 
Manuscripts were prepared or are awaiting publication as 


follows: 


1. DANENHOWER, H. The Clinic Operating Procedure of the 
Vineland Laboratory. Now awaiting editorial modifica- 
tion. 

2. DANENHOWER, FH. Menses in Feeble-Minded Girls. Submit- 

ted as a Master’s dissertation at Rutgers University. Now 

awaiting editing for publication. 

DOLL, E. A. Mental Deficiency. Prepared for the forth- 

coming edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica, and accepted 

for publication in that medium. 

4. HEATH, S. R., DANENHOWER, H. and DOLL, E. A. A Manual 
for the Etiological Scorecard. Now awaiting editorial 
elaboration. 

5. LASSNER, R. Annotated Bibliography on the Oseretsky 
Tests of Motor Proficiency. Accepted for publication by 
Journal of Consulting Psychology. 


a) 


Editorial assistance was also given to the Training School 
Bulletin leading to the publication of an article by Robert H. 
Seashore entitled “Problem Solving Behavior in Conflict Situa- 
tions,” the reprinting of an article by Robert H. Felix entitled 
“Mental Health Approach to Juvenile Delinquency,” and one 
by Robert A. Brotemarkle entitled ‘The Clinical Point of View 
in Education.” 

PUBLICATIONS 

The list of articles appearing in print is as follows. (Some 
of the publication dates reveal time lag in appearance off 
press. ) 

1. Davis, F. P. Charles. Outgrowths of Remedial Reading, 

Bulletin 22 of the Clinical Reading Association, February, 

1947. 
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DoLL, E. A. The Divisional Structure of the APA. The 
American Psychologist, 1:336-45, August, 1946. ~ 

DOLL, E. A. Feeble-Mindedness vs. Intellectual Retardation. 
Journal of Educational Research, 40:569-73, April, 1947. 
Also published in American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
51:456-59, January, 1947. 

DoLL, E. A. Internship Program at the Vineland Labora- 
tory. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 10:184-90, July- 
August, 1946. 

Dot, E. A. Is Mental Deficiency Curable? American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 51:420-28, January, 1947. 

DOLL, E. A. The Maturational Basis of Education. A Cri- 
anca Portuguesa, No. 3-4, Julho-Outubro, Ano 5, 1945-46. 
DoLL, E. A. Note on the Age Placement of Year-Scale 
‘rests. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 11:144-47, May- 
June, 1947. 

DOLL, E. A. Psychometric Pitfalls in Clinical Practice. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 11:12-20, January-Febru- 
ary, 1947. 

DOLL, E. A. Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Manual of Di- 
rections. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau, 1947. Pp. 

. 39. (Republication of the Revised Condensed Manual.) 

. DOLL, E. A. (Ed.) The Oseretsky Tests. (Trans. by E. J. 
Fosa from the Portuguese article by M.I.L. da Costa.) Min- 
neapolis: Educational Test Bureau, 1946. (Reprinted from 
The Training School Bulletin, March through June, 1946.) 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Correspondence during the year has continued voluminous 
in amount and heavy in technical scope. No attempt is made 
here to analyze the nature, extent or geographical ramifications 
of this correspondence which constitutes an important contri- 
bution to the scientific, professional and social welfare fields. 


Appointment was accepted as Visiting Professor of Psy- 
chology in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Pennsylvania. In this capacity during the spring 
semester a course entitled “Technique of Research in Clinical 
Psychology” was offered to eleven doctoral candidates. In the 
ensuing year a course is to be offered entitled ‘Research Prob- 


lems in Clinical Psychology.” 
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A conference was attended at Ithaca with the members of 
the psychological faculties of various colleges at Cornell Uni- 
versity with a view to establishing a central coordination of 
work in the direction of clinical psychology. In this connection 
a Schiff lecture was delivered at the University under the title 
“The Role of the Clinical Psychologist.” 


Special interest attaches to the report by Chairman Karl 
Dallenbach in the American Journal of Psychology* reviewing 
the achievements of the Emergency Committee in Psychology 
during the war period. In this report recognition is given to 
the work of the Subcommittee on Mental Deficiency and the 
Subcommittee on Survey and Planning. Appreciation was ex- 
pressed for the hospitality extended by The Training School to 
the latter committee. 


As Consultant in Mental Hygiene to the U. S. Public Health 
Service under the provisions of the National Mental Health Act, 
two conferences were attended at Washington as a member of 
the Committee on Community Services. 


As a consulting member of the Mental Hygiene Committee 
of the State Board of Control of Institutions and Agencies sev- 
eral conferences were attended designed to expand mental 
health services in this state. 


A special meeting was attended at Trenton designed to 
capitalize the provisions of the National Mental Health Act for 
research and service in the field of mental health. 


Other professional activities included: 


(a) Attendance at Governor Driscoll’s Youth Conference and 
participation in a pre-conference panel group discussion on the 
problem of treatment facilities for youth conservation. 

(b) Service as chairman of the Division of Clinical and Ab- 
normal Psychology of the American Psychological Association, 
and as Divisional Representative on the Council of the Associa- 
tion, with subsequent service as chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations and Elections of that Division. 

(c) Service as chairman of the roundtable on graduate and 
internship training in clinical psychology at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association, and assistance 


* DALLENBACH, KARL M. The Emengency Committee in Psychology, National 
97 mee Council. The American Journal of Psychology, 59: 496-582, October, 
49. 
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in the publication of a report of the deliberations of that round- 
table.* 

(d) Participation as member of the Program Committee of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency for both the 
1946 and 1947 meetings, and attendance at the 1946 and 1947 
annual meetings of the Association. 

(e) Delivering two addresses before the York, Pennsylvania, 
County Teachers Institute under the titles “The Genetic Move- 
ment in Curriculum Construction” and “The Social Maturity 
Principle in Primary Education.” 

(f) Addressing the Special Education Section of the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference at Pittsburgh on ‘The Ma- 
turational Basis of Special Education.” 

(g) Appointment as Associate Editor of the Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology. 

(h) Delivering two addresses at the Spring Conference of the 
Reading Clinic of the Temple University Psychology Depart- 
ment. 

(i) Continuance as an active member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Children’s Clinic at the Glassboro State Teachers 


College, and service as chairman of the Annual Spring Confer- 
ence of their Clinical Association. 

(j) Continuance as a member of the Board of Managers of 
the New Jersey Reformatory at Rahway. 


Other members of the staff visited at various institutions, 
attended conferences, meetings and technical work-shops. Mem- 
bers of the staff also gave the usual attention to visitors and 
visiting groups including a number of foreign visitors. 


OUTLOOK 


The most immediate problem of the Department continues 
to be that of personnel replacement. Until more research ac- 
tivity can be initiated our principal program is limited to the 
clinical field. In the meantime definite progress has been made 
in clinical research even though the work has not been system- 
atically organized. A fertile future lies ahead in the direction 
of research on etiology and symptomatology with special refer- 
ence to endogenous versus exogenous causation, mental patterns 
and motor aptitudes. 


——___. 


* DOSIER, CHARLOTTE. Report of Roundtable on Internship and Training of 
Clinical Psychologists. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 3:184-190, April, 1947. 
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Announcements 


The Mid-Eastern Region of the American Association of 
Mental Deficiency will hold its annual meeting October 31, 1947, 
Richmond, Virginia, at the John Martial Hotel. John N. Buck, 
secretary of the Regional group, is presenting a scientific pro- 
gram which will be of interest to all those dealing with the 
problems of Mental Deficiency. Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, President, 
of the American Association of Mental Deficiency, will be one 


of the speakers. 


The New Jersey Welfare Council will hold its Annual Meet- 
ing at the New Yorker, October 30, 31 and November 1, 1947. 
Mrs. William F. Campbell, President — The Conference theme 
will be: FREEDOM — OUR HERITAGE AND OUR GIFT TO 


THE WORLD. 


25th Anniversary Meeting of the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association — April 12-14, 1948 — New York City. 


International Conference of Social Workers — April 11-17, 
1948 — Atlantic City. 


National Conference Social Workers — April 17-23, 1948— 
Atlantic City. 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Mental 
Deficiency will hold its seventy-second annual meeting and First 
International meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 


Mav 12-15 incl., 1948. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


I thought that you would like some notes for the News Sheet. I am 
going to tell you about my work in the Greenhouse. We have a young 
woman in charge of the work now and we like her very much for she 
knows a great deal about all kinds of flowers and plants for she studied 
about them in college. We have snapdragons, carnations, mums and pot- 
ted plants in the greenhouse just now. They are a lot of care for they 
have to be sprayed and cultivated and given good attention so they will 
develop for the winter. 


We are cutting hedges and trimming bushes and getting them into 
proper shape. For myself I am interested in this kind of work for every 
day brings something new. The Greenhouse will be a nice place to visit 
on cold winter days.—P. B. 


We boys do all kind of things in our cottage. We went down to the 
grove and took some cookies and candy and had a little treat and played 
hide-and-seek and had lots of fun and now we are all getting ready for 
Halloween. We are going to have lots of things going on and we hope 
to have a lot of company at our house. We had a iBngo party the other 
night and had peanut butter and crackers for prizes. Some of our boys 
went to the Chef’s party that he gave for the boys who work with him 
and did we have good eats, WOW!!!—-DeMott Boys. 


When I came to the Training School, twenty-seven years ago I met 
@ man who was known all over the world, Professor Johnstone. He was 
a great lover of children and was loved by all of the children and em- 
ployees of the Training School. He once left us long enough to go to 
Serbia where he started a School for orphan children there and was dec- 
orated by the King of Serbia and he always wore the decoration after- 
wards.—H. K. 


David gave the Babbit boys a nice party the other night. It was a 
birthday party. We had a very nice time and the refreshments were very 
much enjoyed.—H. K. 


When Walter’s parents came from Massachusetts they gave us all a 
party. Mr. Frietag showed some of his nice movies and there were some 
new colored ones of the Training School.—F. C.—Branson. 


One of the prettiest sights at the School just now is our great flock 
of nice turkeys. They are such big ones and they have such shiny feath- 
ers. There are about 300 of them and they make a lot of noise sometimes. 


The employees have had some nice out-of-doors parties this summer. 
One was at Menantico, another was in Boy Scout Park and there are 
posters on the Bulletin Board about another at Garrison Hall. They all 
have good times.—C. 


I had a nice vacation in New York with my family. While I was there 
I attended the marriage of my sister. It was a very beautiful wedding. 
I went to many movies and helped my mother. I went to Glen Cove on 
my bicycle. My home is a Polish home for that is the country I came 
ae We have had some good times in our cottage since I came back. 


* These are copics of the notes as gathcred by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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Scout Troup No. 39—Our Troup is coming along very well. During 
the summer months we camped on our Scout Camping Grounds and slept 
in our tents and cooked our own meals. We have opened our meetings 
again which are held in Scout Headquarters. We are having patrol and 
officers meetings in addition to our regular troup meetings. 


We look forward to a fine year with lots of advancement to higher 
ranks of scouting. Friday night September 19th, we had the honor of a 
guest speaker, Commander Gallo for the American Legion, Roosevelt Post, 
Vineland. We gave a program with drills and exercise, etc., for him and 
later he gave us a fine talk which we all enjoyed. We had refreshments 
and closed an interesting evening.—Assistant Scout Master—P. B. 


Our Social Clubs opened this week and everybody was glad. We have 
the Victory, Red, White and Blue, Star and Sayford Clubs. The Santa 
Claus Club and the Scouts keep open all the year. We have two new 
sponsors, Mr. Cassel, and Mr. Timmerman. We do all kinds of interesting 
things at the meetings. We take our games and books and play pool and 
sing and some take their stamp books and others write letters. Sometimes 


we have movies.—F. 


We had a very special birthday party here at Tyler last week, when 
Angie celebrated her seventy-fifth birthday. Her sister and her brother- 
in-law were here. The girls sponsored a good program and we had a nice 
birthday treat. Angie has been here for thirty-seven years and we are 
all very fond of her.—Tyler Girls. 
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